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THE PURCHASE OF THE JERUSALEM SCROLLS* 
by 


Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel 


Syrian Archbishop (Metropolitan) of Jerusalem and Transjordan 


At the request of the American Schools of Oriental Research, I have 
tried to reconstruct the details of events which led up to my purchase 
of the Jerusalem Scrolls. It must be remembered, however, that almost 
two years have elapsed, making it somewhat difficult to present exact 
dates in every case. Where some associated event, which I can clearly 
recall, or some other evidence makes the day certain, I have included it. 

I first heard about the Jerusalem scrolls during our Holy Week in 
the month Nisan (April), 1947, according to the Julian calendar. One of 
our community, a merchant in Jerusalem, told me that some Bedouins 
had found some Syriac manuscripts. He said that he had been told 
about it by another member of our ‘community, a merchant in Bethlehem, 
to whom the Bedouins had brought the manuscripts. The Bedouins of 
the tribe of Ta‘amireh had taken the scrolls to our merchant in Bethle- 
hem because they thought they were Syriac, and because they had 
found our merchant there a helpful and trustworthy friend. 

The Jerusalem merchant went on to say that the scrolls had been 
found in the wilderness by the Dead Sea and had been wrapped “like 
mummies.” When he told me this, I felt sure the scrolls must be very 
important, because I was sure there had been no one living in that 
area since early Christian times, and thus the scrolls might go back to 
those times. So I urged him to try to make contact with the Bedouins 
and find out more about the scrolls. I also called the Syrian merchant 
in Bethlehem and urged him to get the scrolls by all means. 

A few days later both merchants came to our convent (St. Mark’s 
Syrian Orthodox Convent in the Old City) with one of the scrolls. I 
examined it carefully. It was not Syriac as they had said, but Hebrew. 
It was a light yellow color and quite brittle (a section of what later 
turned out to be the “Sectarian Document”). I broke off a small piece 





* Phrased by John C. Trever on the basis of repeated interviews, and carefully checked by 


His Grare, the Metropolitan. 


Two of the five were later joined together to make the ‘‘Sectarian Document.’’—J. C. T. 
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from the margin and burned it. The odor told me it must be leather or 
parchment. I urged them again to get into contact with the Bedouins 
and assured them that I would buy the scrolls. 

They took the one piece back to Bethlehem, but every few days 
1 called to see if they had been successful in reaching the Bedouins. 
1 learned, however, that they came to Bethlehem only on Saturdays 
(market day). Weeks went by with no success. Then on the first 
Saturday of Tammuz (July), our merchant in Bethlehem called to say 
that three Bedouins had come with the scrolls, and I asked him to bring 
them all to the convent. 

I waited, but no one arrived so far as I knew. By lunch time I 
was concerned for fear something had happened. While we were eating, 
Father Boulos, one of our priests, mentioned that three rough-looking 
Bedouins had appeared with some very dirty rolls, several of them 
wrapped in dirty cloth with a black substance on them. He saw they 
were not Syriac and told the Bedouins that his superior was not interested 
in them. They insisted on seeing me, saying that I had sent for them, 
but Father Boulos was firm and sent them away. 

When I heard this, needless to say, I was upset. Immediately I 
called the Bethlehem merchant to ask what had happened. He said 
the Jerusalem merchant had gone with the Bedouins and that Father 
Boulos had refused to let them in the Convent. They had all the scrolls 
with them, including at least some of those now in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. He went on to say that as they emerged into the market place 
behind Jaffa Gate they met a Jewish merchant to whom the Bedouins 
offered the scrolls. He offered a large sum of money for them and asked 
them to show him the cave where they were found, but said they would 
have to go to his office to get paid. Our merchant told the Bedouins 
it was a trick and that they would be turned over to the authorities and 
put in jail. He warned them to run. Two of them followed our man 
back to Bethlehem, where they were persuaded to leave the scrolls in 
the Bethlehem merchant’s shop with the assurance that they would be 
safe. One of the Bedouins decided to take his share and go elsewhere; 
apparently he took those which have since been purchased by the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. When I finally secured the scrolls, 
there were only five.’ They had at least seven, according to the Bethlehem 
merchant, several of them still in their original wrappings, when they 
first came to our Convent. Thus, except for the unfortunate error of 
Father Boulos, most of the scrolls would have come to our library and 
in much better condition than when I finally secured them two weeks 
later. 

I told the merchants to try again to get the Bedouins to come 
to Jerusalem. The following Saturday they did not appear. The 
third Saturday of Tammuz the two Bedouins returned, and the Beth- 
lehem merchant put the scrolls in a bag; and, accompanied by the 
Jerusalem: merchant, they came to see me. I asked them when they 
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arrived about the third Bedouin and the other scrolls, but they said 
he had taken them to the Moslem Sheikh in Bethlehem. I purchased 
the five scrolls plus a few fragments which they had brought. 

A few days later I got in contact with the Jerusalem merchant and 
urged him to make friends with the Bedouins and arrange to go to 
the cave to check their story of the discovery. A few weeks later he 
reported that he had gone to the cave with the Bedouins. He said that 
there were many pieces of cloth wrappings on the floor of the cave, 
pieces of broken jars and one complete jar. Also he found a piece of 
wood with a stone under it, but nothing below that. 

Then I decided to send one of our priests, Father Yusef, with the 
merchant to the cave to check the details further. They went the second 
week of Ab (August), traveling by car via Kallia. They spent a night 
there, sleeping in the cave, but the heat was so great the next day they 
returned to our Convent by the Jordan River. They took nothing with 
them from the cave, though they considered taking the one complete 
jar. It proved too heavy to carry in the heat, so they left it. Father Yusef 
reported that the floor ‘of the cave was covered with pieces of cloth and 
bits of manuscripts besides the broken jars. The Bedouins reported 
earlier having taken two complete jars with them to use for water. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Trever later, I tried to buy these jars, but never 
succeeded.” 

Feeling certain then that the scrolls must date from Biblical times 
because of the situation in which they were found and the careful way 
in which they had been wrapped, I decided to get in contact with those 
who might give me further information. Within a week, therefore, [ 
called one of our community who was employed by the Department 
of Antiquities, Stephan Hanna Stephan, who came to my office to look 
at them. When he saw them, he merely said, “They are worthless. Don’t 
pay even one shilling for them!” I told him I was sure they were old; 
but he was certain I was wrong. 

The last week of August I called Father Marmadji at the Ecole 
Biblique whom I knew from earlier contacts, and told him about the 
scrolls. He came to the Convent shortly, and examined the scrolls, 
but was dubious of my story of their age. Ten days later he called, 
saying that he would like to come to St. Mark’s again and wondered 
if he might bring Father J. van der Ploeg (now in Nijmegen, Holland), 
who wished to examine a book in our library in connection with his 
studies of the Syrian Church. I invited them ‘both to come, and when 
they arrived, showed them the scrolls. Again I told them my belief in 
the antiquity of the scrolls, but they said it was impossible for them 
to be so old. Father van der Ploeg studied the largest scroll carefully 
and said it was the book of Isaiah. The smallest scroll he said he thought 
was some some other Biblical book, but he was not certain. 








2. Dr. E. L. Sukenik purchased the two complete jars from a Moslem dealer in Bethlehem, 
in November, 1947, according to his letter to the New York Times, March 19, 1949.—J. C. T. 
3. I have checked these dates in the passport of His Grace.—J. C. 
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On the fifth of September I took the scrolls to Syria, where I 
showed them to His Holiness, Mar Ignatius Aphram I, Patriarch of 
Antioch, who lives in Homs. I told him my story about the scrolls. He 
was doubtful of their age, feeling they were not more than 300 years 
old, but suggested, that, to be sure, I should see the Professor of Hebrew 
of the American University of Beirut, who would surely know about 
them. On September 22 I went to Beirut and called the American 
University, but the profesor was on his vacation. On September 26° I 
returned to Jerusalem with no further information, but still feeling 
confident. 
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Fig. 2. Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel, Syrian Archbishop-Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Trans- 
jordan. (Photo John C. Trever) 


Again I called Stephan Hanna Stephan, this time asking him to bring 
syme books dealing with the Hebrew Alphabet, in hopes I might be 
able to learn something about the scrolls myself. He brought the books, 
but reiterated his former advice that the scrolls were worthless. I did 
not get very far with the books, but I still felt the scrolls must be very 
ancient. A few days later Mr. Stephan called saying that he would 
bring a man to examine the scrolls who would definitely know their 
antiquity, a man who was an expert in such things. Being himself a 
Jew and a specialist in antiquities, he would certainly be able to pass 
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accurate judgment on the scrolls, said Stephan. At the appointed time 
Mr. Stephan and his specialist (whose name I do not remember) arrived. 
rhey examined the scrolls carefully. Then the specialist pointed to the 
little table on which the scrolls were lying and said, “If that table were 
1 box and you filled it full of pound notes, you couldn’t even then 
measure the value of these scrolls if they are 2000 years old as you say.’ 
Needless to say, I felt discouraged, but somehow I still felt they were 


wrong. 
In early October Dr. Maurice Brown, a Jewish medical doctor, 
came to the convent to inquire about a building, adjacent to our school 
on the Street of the Prophets, which had become vacant as a result 
of the death of the tenant who had had a clinic there. After discussing 
the matter of the property, I produced the scrolls and asked him if he 
knew anything about them. He said he did not, but assured me that 
he knew a man who could tell immediately how old they were. Later 
1 learned that he called Dr. Judah L. Magnes at the Hebrew University 
on Mt. Scopus. A few weeks later Dr. Magnes sent two men from his 
library staff to the convent to examine the scrolls. When they came, they 
spoke Hebrew to each other, and they said that it would be necessary 
for them to consult their specialist at the Hebrew University before they 

could make any kind of a statement.’ They asked if they might take 
some pictures of a few columns. I said they could prov ided they did 
so in the convent, but they never returned. 

Mr. Sassun, a Jewish antiquities dealer in Jerusalem, was also told 
about the scrolls by Dr. Brown; and that same afternoon he came to 
St. Mark’s. He suggested that the best way to prove their antiquity, 
authenticity, and value would be to send pieces of them to some of his 
antiquity dealer friends in Europe and America. This I declined to do. 

In the meantime another one of our Syrian merchants, Mr. Anton 
Kiraz, had heard about the scrolls. In January, 1948, he spoke to Dr. 
Sukenik of the Hebrew University and apparently offered the scrolls to 
him for sale without my knowledge.’ Mr. Kiraz had known Dr. Sukenik 
through the excavation ‘of some first century A.D. tombs on his property 
south of Jerusalem.” 

In early February the Rev. Butros Sowmy (who was killed on May 
16, 1948, when our convent was shelled) recalled having visited the 
\merican School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem some ten years 





They probably were referring to Dr. E. L. Sukenik, Director of Jewish Antiquities, who 
was in America at the time.—J. C. T. 
Dr. Sukenik had already purchased several scrolls from some dealers in 
November, 1947, but had not heard about these.—J. C. T. 

See the report in American Journal of Archaeology, October-December, 1947, or the special 
abstract entitled: ‘“The Earliest Records of Christianity.”’ 

Except for three errors: ‘‘Ibrahim’’ is the name of the Rev. Butros Sowmy’s brother who 
accompanied him to the School on February 19, and Father Yusef the one who went to 
the cave. Furthermore, the probable date of the original find by the Bedouins must have 
been early in the Spring of 1947. 

E. L. Sukenik, Megillot Genuzet, Jerusalem Bialik Foundation, 1948, pp. 36-43. 

(See the review which follows this article.—Editor) 
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before and having been given a cordial welcome. He suggested that 
| call there to see if anyone could give the information I needed. I 
urged him to get in contact with the School. First, he called Bishop 
Stewart of the Anglican Cathedral to inquire if he knew the name of 
anyone in the American School. Bishop Stewart suggested the names 
of Dr. Millar Burrows, the Director, and Dr. William Brownlee. Then 
it was on February 18th that the Rev. Butros Sowmy called the School 
and asked for the Director, who he learned, from the one who answered 
the telephone, was on a trip to Iraq to visit the American School at 
Baghdad, but that Dr. John C. Trever was Acting Director in his 
absence. Thus, Dr. Trever came to the telephone and invited the Rev. 
Butros Sowmy to the School for an interview the next day. 


The story from that time on has been accurately written by Dr. 
Trever in the September, 1948, issue of the Biblical Archaeologist.’ A 
few additional points, however, should be mentioned. 





Apparently while I was negotiating with the American School, Mr. 
Anton Kiraz was discussing the matter with Dr. Sukenik. Late in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, after Dr. Trever had given me a set of sample photographs 
of the Isaiah Scroll and the Habakkuk Commentary, Mr. Kiraz came 
to the convent to ask if I would allow him to take the scrolls to the 
Y.M.C.A. so that he could show them to Dr. Sukenik who could not 
go to the convent because of the disturbed conditions. I showed him 
Dr. Trever’s photographs and suggested that he take those, but he 
objected, saying that the pictures were too small to show the text clearly. 
Finally I yielded, but insisted that he bring them back immediately. 
I was much disturbed when Mr. Kiraz did not bring them back the 
same day. In fact, he allowed Dr. Sukenik to have them for two days 
at his home, during which time he apparently copied out several columns 
of the Isaiah Scroll, which he has since published without consulting me.” 


On February 27, 1948, Dr. Trever informed me about the Antiquity 
Laws of Palestine and that he had discussed the matter of the discovery 
of the scrolls with Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Director of the Department 
of Antiquities. When I heard about this I abandoned my plans to visit 
the cave again, assuring Dr. Trever that I would cooperate in every 
way possible with the American School of Oriental Research and the 
Department of Antiquities in carrying out the excavation of the cave. 
I had Father Yusef discuss his visit to the cave at length with Dr. Trever, 
the Rev. Butros Sowmy acting as interpreter. 


During the months that followed, Mr. Sassun and Dr. Brown re- 
peatedly called in behalf of Dr. Sukenik, for they were then eager to 
buy the scrolls from me. I was satisfied, however, that the American 
Schools of Oriental Research were proceeding in the right manner with 
the scrolls. Thus I gave the American Schools the right to proceed with 
rublicizing them and preparing the publication of the documents 
themselves. 
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Archaeological News and Views 


THE CAVE EXCAVATED 

Of exceptional interest and im- 
portance is the news that the cave 
in which the bedouins found the 
Jerusalem scrolls was excavated in 
February by G. L. Harding and 
Father R. de Vaux, O.P., presum- 
ably under the auspices of the 
Palestine Museum. The cave is lo- 
cated near ‘Ain Fashkha at the 
northwestern shore of the Dead 
Sea. Professor O. R. Sellers, Di- 
rector of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem this 
year reports as follows in his 
Newsletter, No. 5: “The excava- 
tion though very small, was highly 
successful in demonstrating the 
authenticity and antiquity of the 
scrolis. Professor Solomon Zeitlin’s 
article in the January Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, maintaining that the 
manuscripts were mediaeval and 
possibly a hoax, shows how far one 
may be wrong by relying on purely 
literary evidence. Today (March 
21) Harding took lunch with us 
and I went with him to look at the 
pottery, which is laid out in the 
basement of the Museum. All of 
it is clearly late Hellenistic, with 
the exception of a Roman lamp 
and cooking pot.” 

This is exceedingly important 
news indeed. The pottery contents 
of the cave seem to confirm what 
is also being proved by a study of 
the paleogravhy of the manu- 
scripts: namely that none of them 
are to be dated later than the first 
century A.D. The first technical 
studies of the paleography are 
nublished by J. C. Trever and 
S. A. Birnbaum in the Bulletin of 





the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, No. 113 (Feb. 1949). 
The Isaiah manuscript is dated in 
the second century B.C., the Sect- 
arian document in the first century 
B.C., and the remainder at the 
end of the first century B.C. or 
during the early part of the first 
century A. D. 

After the above was written, I 
received a letter from Dr. Sellers, 
dated April 19th. He writes: “The 
excavation showed that there were 
many other manuscripts in the 
cave. From the fragments Pere de 
Vaux has identified bits of Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, Leviticus, and 
Judges. Thursday he told me that 

e thought he had found also a 
fragment of the original Hebrew 
Jubilees. . . .At the Museum they 
have assembled enough of a few 
bowls to make drawings and there 
are enough pieces to tell about the 
mouths and bases of the jars. . . 
The only pottery except the jars 
and bowls consisted of two Hellen- 
istic lamps, a Roman lamp, and 
a fragment of a Roman cooking 
pot (possibly left by Origin or the 
person from whom he obtained his 
manuscripts ). Evidently the bowls 
were used as covers for the jars. 
There is no doubt about the Hellen- 
istic character of the whole de- 
posit. . .One interesting study will 
be on the Leviticus fragment, part 
of the Holiness Code. It is in the 
older script, a good deal like the 
alphabet of the Siloam Inscription. 
In the Habakkuk commentary the 
names Yahweh and El] were writ- 
ten in the old characters. Whether 
the Leviticus manuscript actually 
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was 6th century or older, or 
whether it was 2nd century and 
done by a man with archaizing 
interest will have to be decided by 
paleographic experts.” 
FRAGMENTS OF THE 
BOOK OF DANIEL FOUND 

We are now permited to an- 
nounce that among a group of 
manuscript fragments from the 
cave, which were brought to this 
country early in February of this 
year by the Syrian Archbishop, 
Athanasius Y. Samuel, together 
with his four Jerusalem scrolls, 
Dr. John C. Trever, Director of 
the Department of the English 
Bible for the International Council 
of Religious Education, has dis- 
covered fragments of the biblical 
book of Daniel. In the matted mass 
of leather fragments were three 
sections from Daniel in addition 
to several fragments from some 
other piece of Hebrew religious 
literature. Interestingly enough, 
the three fragments of Daniel are 
from two different scrolls. Two 
pieces are paleographically near 
the Isaiah scroll, while the other 
is very similar to the Habakkuk 
script. Two pieces are from the 
same column and contain portions 
of Daniel 3:23-30 in Aramaic, 
while the third fragment contains 
portions of two columns: Dan. 
1:10-16 and Dan. 2:2-6 (including 
the point where the Aramaic part 
of Daniel begins). One of the 
pieces of the passage from Dan. 
3:23-30 measures 4 by 4% in., and 
its companion from the same col- 
umn is 2% in. square. Together they 
show that the column must have 
been almost 6 in. wide. The other 
fragment measures 5% by 3 in., and 
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the columns were apparently less 
than 4 in. wide. 

It is interesting to note that the 

names Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego appear on the 
fragments. The text is substantially 
the same as that of our current 
Hebrew Bibles (the Masoretic 
text). The chief differences, like 
those in the Isaiah manuscript, 
have to do with the spelling of 
words. 
. It is surprising that Daniel 
should have been among the manu- 
scripts of the cave. Since the com- 
pletion of the book is believed by 
modern scholars to have been 
about 165 B.C., the fragments must 
date within two centuries at the 
most from the original. Indeed, if 
two of them are paleographically 
similar to the Isaiah scroll, we 
may say conservatively that we are 
less than a century from the 
original — something that no one 
had dared to hope for in Old 
Testament study. In the field of 
New Testament manuscripts the 
only thing comparable is the 
Rylands fragment of the Gospel of 
John which most scholars date 
within a half century of the orig- 
inal composition (see B.A. X. 2, 
pp. 38 f.). 

The first dispatch from the 
Hebrew University about the 
scrolls (April 26, 1948) indicated 
that Daniel was among those 
acquired by the University. This 
was later denied, but now the 
fragments have appeared. 

THE EXTENT OF THE TOTAL 

DISCOVERY 

It is a great pleasure to be able 
to print in this number the story 
of how the Jerusalem scrolls came 
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to be purchased by the Syrian 
Metropolitan of Jerusalem and 
Transjordan, Mar A. Y. Samuel. 
Professor E. L. Sukenik of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 
a private interview with Dr. J. C. 
Trever while here in this country 
and in a letter to the New York 
Times, dated Mar. 8, has related 
the story of how he came to pur- 
chase the manuscripts in his 
possession. Dr. Sukenik first be- 
came aware of the discovery in 
November, 1947, when a Christian 
merchant from Bethlehem ap- 
peared at the barbed wire barri- 
cade by the Hebrew University 
with a fragment of a scroll. During 
the next few days he negotiated 
with this man and with a Moslem 
dealer in Bethlehem for the pur- 
chase of five scrolls and a bundle 
of fragments. One of the scrolls 
is called “The War of the Children 
of Light Against the Children of 
Darkness.” Three others make up 
one literary work, a collection of 
thanksgiving hymns. The contents 
of these two documents are re- 
viewed by Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
in the article which follows. The 
fifth scroll is now being unrolled 
but is not yet identified. 

Thus Dr. Sukenik secured three 
different documents, which, when 
added to the four owned by the 
Syrian Metropolitan, make a total 
of seven separate works which 
were hidden in the cave. Just how 
many different manuscripts are 
represented by the fragments is as 
yet unknown. Dr. Sukenik has 


published a photograph of one 
from his “bundle” and at least four 
are owned by the Metropolitan. 
This. makes a total. of twelve dif- 
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ferent documents which must have 
existed in the cave. To these may 
be added the Genesis, Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Judges, and Jubi- 
lees fragments mentioned above 
as having been found in the cave, 
together with such other fragments 
as may be in the “bundle” of Dr. 
Sukenik. The question arises as to 
the whereabouts of the larger parts 
of those manuscripts of which the 
fragments have been sold. It is 
not at all impossible that they 
may yet appear. The publicity 
given to the discovery may well 
have caused the bedouins or deal- 
ers to hold some things back for 
later sale. 

Some weeks after he had been 
working on the scrolls, Dr. Sukenik 
was informed by one of the librar- 
ians in the Hebrew University that 
in Autust (according to the Syrian 
story it must have been October) 
two of them had gone to the 
Syrian Orthodox Convent and had 
been shown five scrolls by the Met- 
ropolitan. (They had forgotten to 
mention it to Sukenik earlier!) 
Through his Syrian friend, Anton 
Kiraz, on whose property he had 
excavated some tombs sometime 
previously, Dr. Sukenik finally 
made arrangements to see the 
Metropolitan’s scrolls in the Y. M. 
C. A.; this he was able to do late 
in February, 1948. (Trever mean- 
while had finished sample photo- 
graphic prints for the Metropol- 
itan.) Much against the wishes of 
the Metropolitan (see above), Dr. 
Sukenik took three of the scrolls 
to his home and there copied out 
several columns of the Isaiah 
manuscript which he subsequently 
published in the volume reviewed 
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below. He continued his negotia- 
tions with Kiraz who claimed that 
he had as much priority with the 
scrolls as the Metropolitan, since 
he had a half-share in the matter. 
This the Metropolitan has denied 
repeatedly and emphatically. In 
any event, the matter is now 
settled, and the American Schools 
are proceeding with the publica- 
tion of the Metropolitan’s manu- 
scripts as rapidly as possible. 

It may as well be stated publicly 
that there may yet be some dis- 
cussion as to whether all of the 
antiquity laws of Palestine were 
kept in good faith by the various 
parties concerned. The Editor un- 
derstands that there is an inclina- 
tion on the part of some in the 
Palestine Museum to be critical of 
both the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem and 
the Hebrew University for failure 
properly to report the discovery to 
the Museum officials. Not in 
possession of all the facts, I am 
unable to say very much about the 
matter. From what I know of the 
persons involved in the American 
School, however, I am absolutely 
convinced that there was no in- 
tentional deception of any kind. 
The story of the Metropolitan in 
this issue reveals how difficult it 
was for him to find anyone who 
would believe that the manuscripts 
were actually old. Both he and the 
American School reported the dis- 
covery to Museum personnel, who 
were naturally suspicious of the 
whole affair. It may be that they 
were partly led astray by the fact 
that the American School was at 
first under the impression that the 
scrolls had been in the library of 
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the Syrian Orthodox Monastery 
for some time, an impression pre- 
sented also in the first news release 
of the School (see B.A. XI.2, p. 
22). The true story of the find was 
only revealed to the School after 
the manuscripts had been studied 
for some time. By that time the 
Palestinian war was at its height 
and the personnel of the School 
was busily and excitedly preparing 
to leave the country as quickly as 
possible. Whatever may be the 
final decisions in the matter, there 
were certainly plenty of extenuat- 
ing circumstances for any misun- 
derstandings which may have 
arisen. A fantastic story, at first 
almost impossible to believe, and 
a war that divided Jerusalem into 
two opposing camps form a — 
in which almost anything coul 

have happened. To me one of the 
most ironic features of the whole 
story is the fact that the Isaiah 
manuscript was first identified by 
Father van der Ploeg of Nijmegen, 
Holland, who was visiting the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem at the 
time. Father van der Ploeg thought 
that the scroll was a very old one, 
but he did not push his investiga- 
tion further because he was told 
in the Ecole Biblique that the 
thing was completely impossible — 
as indeed it was from the stand- 
point of all rationally accepted 
categories of thought at the time. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE JERUSALEM 
SCROLLS 
Those who wish copies of the 


pictures of the Jerusalem Scrolls 
which have been published in the 
Biblical Archaeologist or the Bulle- 
tin (not, of course, including those 
of Dr. Sukenik in this number) 
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may secure them by writing to 11x14 buff display prints, $5.00. 
Mrs. J. C. Trever, 461 Rose Ave., These prices have been set in 
Des Plaines, Ill. The charges are: order to make possible a substan- 
5x7 glossy prints, $2.00; 8x10 glos- tial contribution to the Syrian 
sy or dull finish prints, $3.00; and refugees in Palestine. 

G. E. W. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED SCROLLS IN THE 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY MUSEUM IN JERUSALEM 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. 

McCormick Theological Seminary 

Late issues of The Biblical Archaeologist and the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research have been devoted almost entirely 
to the recent fabulous discoveries of ancient Hebrew scrolls in Palestine. 
The extent of this new cache still has not been assessed fully, and the 
importance of the discoveries appears more overwhelming with each 
new publication concerning them. Best known to American students 
is that portion of the find which came into the hands of the Syrian 
Orthodox community in Jerusalem, and which has been studied by 
scholars connected with the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Included in this latter group of documents are the Isaiah manuscript, 
the so-called Sectarian Document, the commentary (midrash) on 
Habakkuk, an Aramaic document, not yet unrolled, which may prove to 
be one of the most important of the entire find, and some other fragments. 
Of these documents the Isaiah manuscript has been given widest pub- 
licity. This is understandable for it is “the oldest existing manuscript of 
the Bible in any language” and carries us a good thousand years behind 
the great Hebrew authorities upon which we have been dependent 
hitherto for the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The textual value 
of the Isaiah manuscript and biblical quotations in the other rolls, how- 
ever, represents only a traction of the worth of the rolls. The entire corpus 
including the Hebrew University scrolls contains rich and unique re- 
sources for the study of Old Testament languages and contributes a vast 
new fund of knowledge for the study of late pre-Christian Jewish 
hterature, religion and history. This aspect of the discovery is all the 
more gratifying when one remembers that the period from which the 
documents derive is one of greatest obscurity when our original Hebrew 
sources largely fail. Thus the discovery supplies a sort of missing link 
in the history of Hebrew language and literature. The impact of the 
discoveries will be felt in Old Testament, Intertestamental and New 
Testament studies for many years to come. 

Along with the Syrian-owned corpus of manuscripts from the find 
is a second group which was acquired by Professor E. L. Sukenik for 











1. With the exception of a brief but excellent article by H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘The Hebrew 

University Scrolls from the Sectarian Cache,’’ Balletin of the ASOR, No. 112 (Dec. 1948). 
2. Megillot Genuzet, from an ancient genizah which was found in the Wilderness of Judah, 
Preliminary Report, Bialik Foundation, Jerusalem, 1948. 
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the Museum of Antiquities of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
Up until the present time publications dealing with these scrolls have 
appeared only in modern Hebrew, which unfortunately makes them in- 
accessible to many English-speaking students and scholars.’ For this 
reason the editor of the Biblical Archaeologist requested that the writer 
review Megillot Genuzot, a recent book of Professor Sukenik dealing with 
the Hebrew University scrolls. 

Professor Sukenik presents in his beautifully executed volume’ a 
preliminary survey of portions from the manuscripts in his possession. 
The researches for his publication were carried out in the dreadful days 
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Fig. 3. A column from the manuscript describing the War Between the Children of Light and 
the Children of Darkness. (From E. L. Sukenik, Megillot Genuzet, Pi. VIII) 





of war in Palestine. During this period, Professor Sukenik carried on 
his work under the most trying circumstances and despite personal 
tragedy. He is to be commended for the prompt and courageous way 
in which he has proceeded to make these remarkable documents avail- 
able to the scholarly world. 

His study deals for the most part with two literary works. The first of 
these is contained in a fairly well preserved roll which for purposes of 
identification is called “The War of the Children of Light Against the 
Children of Darkness”. The second, a collection of thanksgiving hymns, 
has been recovered from three broken fragments of an original scroll. 
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Both of these works were wholly unknown heretofore and no hint of 
their existence has ever been detected in all our historical sources. In 
addition Professor Sukenik mentions an unopened scroll and a bundle 
of fragments belonging to his portion of the find. He gives no hint 
as to the contents of the former. A photograph of one of the large 
fragments from the latter is included among the excellent plates of nis 
monograph. 

We need not repeat the full story of the discovery and acquisition 
of the scrolls which may be found elsewhere in this journal. Briefly, 
the rolls were found in 1947 by Arab bedouins who stumbled upon 
their ancient hiding place in a cave located upon one of the wadies 
which empties into the northwestern side of the Dead Sea. The scrolls 
at one time had been sealed carefully and stored in jars. Few of the 
jars were intact at the time of discovery. Sukenik regards the cave as 
a genizah, a storage place for old rolls and fragments of rolls which 
were no longer of use. One may question this conclusion, however. 
The good condition of several of the scrolls, particularly the Isaiah 
scroll and the Sectarian Document, as well as the careful manner in 
which the scrolls were sealed and stored suggests rather that portions 
of an ancient library were hidden in the cave, perhaps in a time of crisis. 

Our attention is called to the very interesting fact that similar 
discoveries were made long ago in the same region of Palestine. Origen 
himself mentions the the ancient discovery of Greek and Hebrew manu- 
scripts found stored in jars in the region of Jericho. This transpired 
in the reign of Antoninus, the son of Severus, called Caracalla (198-217 
A.D.). One of these manuscripts, a Greek edition of the Psalms, 
apparently, was used by Origen in the preparation of his famous 
Hexapla. 

In a section dealing with the evaluation of the scrolls, Sukenik 
makes a summary comparison of the rolls with a few of the more 
important contemporary Hebrew inscriptions. The most important of 
these is the Nash Papyrus, a fragment of a pre-Christian lectionary 
containing the Ten Commandments and the first words of the Shema 
from Deuteronomy six. He also deals very briefly with the funerary 
inscription of Uzziah and other ossuary inscriptions of the first century 
A.D., a field of archaeological research in which he is our most experi- 
enced authority. In general his conclusions are in complete agreement 
with those of other first-rank paleographers who have compared the 
script and spelling of the Jerusalem scrolls with the relevant inscriptional 
material. In detail, however, his work is superceded by the studies of 
Albright, Birnbaum, and Trever.’ The early date and authenticity of 
the find is corroborated beyond cavil by this paleographic evidence. 
Fortunately, however, many other lines of evidence wholly substantiate 












3. See the various articles on the paleography of the scrolls in the February number (113) 


of the BASOR. 
8a. Cf. O. R. Seller’s article in BASOR, No. 114 (forthcoming). 
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paleographic findings, including the results of archaeological investiga- 
tion at the site of the discovery which will be published in the near 
future.** 

The rolls belonging to the Hebrew University fall together in script 
and spelling with the latest of the Syrian-owned manuscripts, namely 
the Habakkuk Midrash and the unrolled Aramaic document. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that these copies date from the latter part of 
the first century B.C., or conceivably a little later. This dating may 
be compared with the second century B.C. date of the Isaiah manu- 
script, the earliest document ia the find as far as we know at the moment. 





Fig. 4. The Scroll of the War Between the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, 
before it was unrolled. (From E. L. Sukenik, Migillet Genuzet, P!. VI) 

On the basis of a brief study of the Sectarian Document (which 
is not one of the rolls published in the Megillot Genuzot), Sukenik 
suggests quite tentatively that these rolls originated among a sect 
related to or identical with the Essenes, an ascetic community of Jews 
who lived in the bleak- wilderness of Judah near the Dead Sea. But 
as Professor Burrows and others have observed, what we know of 
the Essenes tends to discredit this hypothesis. Until further evidence 
has accrued, it will be safest probably to say simply that the scrolls 
belonged to the library of a party or sect within Judaism. 

The two rolls which Sukenik examines in his volume were made 
of coarse parchment or leather (rather than fine split parchment), as is 
also the case with the Syrian-owned scrolls. The writing is on the 
hairy side of the pieces of leather. The sheets of leather were carefully 
ruled to guide the scribe. Horizontal rulings for the lines of script 
(which were suspended below the line rather than written on the 
line) and vertical rulings to delineate the margins still can be seen 
clearly in the documents. 
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THE SCROLL OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND 
THE CHILDREN OF DARKNESS 

The “War Scroll” was intact at the time of its discovery. It was 
nearly 9% feet long and 6% inches high. Nineteen columns of script written 
on three full sheets of leather and some fractional sections made 
up the completed leather roll. The top edge of the scroll was almost 
completely preserved though unfortunately the lower edge had been 
worn and eaten away. 

The name of the work is not recorded in the portions of the scroll 
still preserved, nor the name of the author. Morever, there is no direct 
hint in the scroll as to its date of composition. The mention of 
the “Kittites of Assyria” and the “Kittites of Egypt”, i.e., the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies, however, makes clear that the scroll was composed 
after the breakup of Alexander’s Empire upon his death in 323 B.C. 
It is quite likely that the scroll was composed before the fall of the 
Antiochid Empire (64 B.C.), and almost certainly before the end of the 
Hasmonean line in 37 B.C. Just when the work was written within 
this wide span of years cannot be said. The fact that the Hebrew of the 
scroll seems to be intermediate between late biblical Hebrew and the 
dialect of the Mishnah does not help to limit these dates. Sukenik is 
inclined to date the composition of the document before the rise of the 
Maccabean priest-kings. 

The roll deals with a war between the children of light and the 
children of darkness. The “children of light” are the Jews of Levitic, 
Judahite, and Benjamite ancestry. The ne is composed of the 
“troops of Edom and Moab, and the children of Ammon. . . .Philistia 
and the troops of the Kittites of Assyria (the Seleucid Greeks ).” 

A detailed description is given in the scroll of the prescribed battle 
formation of the Jewish host, the banners of the army and its troops, 
the trumpet (or clarion) calls used as a means of communication to 
direct battle, and the weapons of war. Various types of soldiery are 
described. Prescription required that cavalrymen be from 30 to 45 years 
of age, officers from 40 to 50, army commanders from 50 to 60, and 
common soldiers, 25 to 30. The: armies were divided into battle forma- 
tions of a thousand, hundred, fifty and ten with captains over each 
detachment quite as in descriptions of warfare in the Old Testament. 

The scroll spends considerable energy describing battle flags. We 
are told that “on the great banner which goes before all the people, 
they shall write, “People of God (El)’ and the name Israel and Aaron 
and the names of the twelve tribes of Israel.” On the banner which 
went before a regiment were the words, “the wrath of God will burn 
against Belial and against the men whose lot is with him until none 
survives.” Company standards were to carry the slogan, “from God 
comes the force of battle against all wicked flesh.” Platoons were to 
carry a banner inscribed, “the position of power (lit. ‘standing place’) 
of evil men shall come to an end through the might of God,” and on 
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the battle flags of squads was to be written, “Joyful praises with the 
harp (be to) God.” Special banners displayed at various stages of 
the battle also indicate the deep religious motivation of the war. “When 
they go to battle, let them write on their banners, ‘truth of God, righteous- 
ness of God, glory of God, judgment of God’.” When the Army closed 
with the enemy in the first onslaught of fighting, banners were to be 
displayed reading, “the right hand of God, the appointed time of God, 
the tumult of God, the slain of God,” and on retiring from battle the 
Jewish host was to unfurl standards decorated with the words, “the 
adoration of'God, the greatness of God, the praise of God, the glory 
of God.” ay 

The series of trumpet calls which directed the movements of troops 
were blown by the priests and Levites. Special calls included “assembly”, 
“ambush”, “pursuit”, and the like. The trumpets used for these special 
signals were to be decorated with suitable mottoes. On the trumpets 
used for signaling pursuit, for example, was to be inscribed, “God 
smiteth all the children of darkness; let not his anger subside until they 
are annihilated.” 

When the troops went to battle or in the lulls between attacks, 
the roll prescribes that the head priest is to address words of exhortation 
to his people, and to pray in behalf of the nation. Professor Sukenik 
has included most of the priest’s prayer in his volume: 





“Arise, O Warrior, 

Take thy captives, O Glorious Man, 

And gather thy spoil, Doer of Mighty Deeds. 
Put forth thy hand on the neck of thy enemies, 
And thy standard on the heaps of the slain. 
Smite the nations thy adversaries, 

And may thy sword devour guilty flesh. 

Fill thy land with glory 

And thine inheritance with blessing, 

A multitude of cattle in thy fields, 

Silver and gold and precious stones in thy palaces. 


O Zion, rejoice greatly, 

And break forth with joyful song, O Jerusalem, 

And let the cities of Judah exult. 

Open thy gates forever 

That (men) may bring in to thee the might of nations, 
And their kings serve thee. 

All thy oppressors will do obeisance to thee, 

And the dust of thy feet they shall lick. 


O daughters of my people 
Shout aloud with a voice of rejoicing 
Deck yourselves witi glorious ornaments. .. .” 
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The reader will note the patchwork of biblical expressions. Phrases 
from the later portions of Isaiah, particularly chapter sixty, have been 
taken over. verbatim into the prayer. 

After victory, the army was to be assembled to sing a fitting hymn 
of thanksgiving: 


“Blessed be the God of Israel 

Who is faithful to his covenant 

And to the testimonies of salvation for the people redeemed 
by Him. 

For we are thy people. 

For thy deeds of faithfulness we praise thy name, 

And for thy mighty acts we exalt (thee). 

Be highly exalted, O God of gods 

And be lifted up in thy strength.” 

Professor Sukenik reproduces the seventh column of the War Scroll 
in toto. It contains “a ty Gry for an attack on the enemy by shock 
troops. The column breaks into the scroll’s description of battle strategy 
and procedure toward the end of a description of a preparatory 
“artillery” barrage by stone slingers. After the slingers have hurled their 
missiles seven times against the enemy, trumpets of “withdrawal” are 
to be sounded by the priests and the slingers are to drop back into 
the battle line. Then at sound of “assembly”, three formations of shock 
troops are to sally forth from the city (Jerusalem?) and station them- 
selves over against the enemy, flanked on either side by cavalrymen. 
Two more clarion calls direct the troops to assume battle stations and 
to ready themselves for attack. The attack is described as follows: “And 
the priests shall sound a blast on the six clarions of the slain . . . to 
direct the battle, and the Levites and all those with horns shall blow 
a single note, the great blast of battle to melt the heart of the enemy; 
and with the note of the clarion blast the missiles of war (a type of 
spear?) shall be hurled (lit. go out) to fell the slain. They shall increase 
the noise of the horns, and the priests shall be blowing on the clarions. . 
to direct procedures (?) of battle until they have cast (their missiles) 
seven times against the battle line of the enemy.” Then the troops 
were to be signaled to retire. 

From the twelfth column of the roll comes a description of the 
ceremonies attending the celebration of victory. “And after they have 
departed from the slain to return to camp, they shall all joyfully sing 
the Hymn of Returning, and the next morning they shall wash their 
clothes and cleanse themselves of the blood of the guilty en and 








4. This quotation is taken from Sukenik’s postscript on p. 24. Cf, Ginsberg, BASOR No. 113, 
p. 22 whose rendering is followed in part. 
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return to the site of their (battle) stand where they had drawn up 
(their) array before the dead of the enemy fell. And there all of them 
shall bless the God of Israel and exalt His name in joyful unison. And 
they shall take up speech and say, “Blessed be the God of Israel who 
is faithful to his covenant and the testimonies of salvation for the people 
redeemed by him... .’.™ 








THE HYMNS OF THANKSGIVING 


The collection of thanksgiving songs came into Sukenik’s hands 
in three separate sheets of parchment comprising twelve columns of 
writing. The sheets were crushed together into a bundle of fragments 





Fig. 5. A fragment from an unidentified document in the possession of the Hebrew University. 
(From E. L. Sukenik, Megillet Genuzet, P!. I) 


and were in a very vp state of preservation. No small part of the 
writing was covered by a layer of black wax which was used to seal 
the documents for storage. Thus the deciphering of many parts of the 
damaged columns required considerable ingenuity. The columns of 
writing are somewhat larger than those of the War Scroll, even in their 
damaged condition, running as much as thirteen inches in height and 
containing as many as thirty-nine lines of script. Like the other scrolls 
. the find, the script is written with frequent ligatures between the 
letters. This tendency to write with ligatures is one of the more striking 
features of these rolls which witness to their antiquity. Ligatures 
were eliminated in sacred documents and formal writing in general 
during the early centuries of our era. 
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The hymns in this collection contain many reminiscences of the style 
of the later psalms in the canonical Psalter. Often direct borrowings of 
phrases and poetical cliches from the Bible may be noted. Occasionally 
an entire line in the Psalter is paralleled in this hymnal. On the other 
hand only a summary survey of the fragments treated by Sukenik 
impresses one with the changed mood of the thanksgiving hymns. Their 
language and interest is clearly that of later times. Nevertheless, these 
hymns will prove immensely valuable for future studies in the biblical 
Psalter, as well as in studies of the evolution and nature of later Hebrew 
psalmody. 

Sukenik includes only one complete thanksgiving hymn in his 
monograph. A tentative translation follows: 





“I shall praise thee, my Lord:’ 

For thou hast set my soul in the ‘bundle of life” 

And didst protect me from all the snares of the Pit. 

And violent men sought my life** while I held firmly 
to thy covenant, 

But they are an assembly of vanity and a congregation 
of Belial, 

They knew not that my position was from thee, 

And through thy faithful deeds thou dost save my life. 

For my steps are guided by thee, 

And they also were directed by thee’ to stir up strife 
against my life. 

In order that thou mightest glorify thyself through the 
judgment of the wicked, 

And do mighty deeds through me before the children 
of men. ; 

And I said: 

Warriors camped against me, 

They surrounded me with all their battle weapons, 

And they shot arrows till there was no cure, 

And the blade of the spear was like a fire consuming trees. 

And the uproar of their voices was like the tumult of 
many waters, 


A driving storm to destroy many. 
a 





5. This is also the introductory formula of the psalm embedded in Isa. 12, and the phrase 
appears frequently in the Psalter. 

6. From I Samuel 25:29. 

6a. Cf. Psalm 54:3, etc. 

7. Lit., ‘“They from thee stir up strife ......’’. 

8. An interesting but wholly enigmatic saying is quoted here. Apparently it is based on an 
interpretation of Isa. 59:5, a passage full of difficulties in its own right. 

9. Cf. Psalm 9:16, 35:8, etc. 

10. Our reading follows the almost identical passage which closes the Twenty-sixth Psalm. 

11. _ T.e., in complete freedom. 

12. This expression and the following ones are typical appellations of members of the angelic 
host. 

13. Cf. especially, Emek. 12:13; 17:20. 

13a. Prof. Albright has pointed out (in private correspondence) that this word may mean 

‘‘Cilicians’’; but as he observes, it is difficult to know what they are doing in this context. 
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When their waves lifted themselves up — 

And as for me, when my heart melted like water — 

Then thou didst strengthen my soul by thy covenant. 

As for them, they spread a net for me; it catches their 
own feet. 

They hid snares for my life; they fall into them. 

And my foot standeth on level ground. 

In the assemblies I shall bless thy name!” 


Sukenik supplies a portion of one other psalm which is equally 
if not more exciting. The first section reads: 


“I shall praise thee, my Lord, 

For thou hast redeemed my soul from the Pit, 

And from Sheol, the place of perishing 

Thou hast lifted me up to the height of eternity, 

And I walk to and fro in an unsearchable plain,” 

And I know that there is hope for him whom thou didst 
create from dust 

For the eternal assembly. 

And the spirit guilty of iniquity thou didst cleanse from 
great transgression, 

To be stationed with the host of the holy ones.” 

And to enter into fellowship with the congregation of 
the children of heaven, 

And thou hast apportioned to each an eternal destiny 
with the spirits of knowledge, 

To praise thy name in unison with them, 

And to relate thy wondrous acts in the presence of 
all thy works. 

And I, a creature of clay, what am I? 

Clay treaded in water, for what am I esteemed? 

And what strength do I have?” 


A passage follows which deals with a great crisis couched partly 
in apocalyptic, partly in extravagant poetic phrases from the Bible. 
Occasional obscurities cloud the text and unfortunately the portion 
of the text given by Sukenik breaks off before we know the precise 
significance of the passage. One section which is particularly full of 
biblical allusions is translated below: 


“When all the snares of the Pit are opened, 

And all the nets of wickedness spread,” 

And the net of the miserable (?)'** is on the waters, 
When all the arrows of the Pit fly till there is no recovery, 
And are shot until there is no hope, 
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“When the line falls Ser judgment," 

And the lot of wrath is on the abandoned ones, 

And the outpouring of anger on the treacherous (?), 

And all Belial has a season of wrath, 

And the cords of death surround until there is no escape 

And the torrents of Belial flow over all the banks of the 
waters... .”” 


Students will await eagerly the publication of the remaining por- 
tions of these documents and the other scrolls of the Hebrew University. 
We wish to thank Professor Sukenik for the excellent start he has made 
toward publishing the scrolls in his care. 


A NEW LETTER IN ARAMAIC, WRITTEN TO 
A PHARAOH OF EGYPT 
John Bright 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 


The last years of the kingdom of Judah are of peculiar interest 
to the student of the Bible. From the great (Deuteronomic) reform 
“f King Josiah in 621 B.C. until the last futile resistance to the Baby- 
lonians failed in 587 nd Jerusalem lay in ruins, there is spun out a 
‘rama of tragic significance in the life of the ancient people of Israel. 
Towering over all the lesser characters in the play are the figures of 
two of Israel’s greatest prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

With the discovery of the Lachish ostraca in 1935 welcome light was 
cast upon the final scene of the tragedy’s last act.’ These are a series of 
letters written in classical Biblical Hebrew on broken bits of pottery. 
All (except one) date from the year before the final fall of Jerusalem, 
and were sent from a nearby outpost to the garrison commander in 
Lachish, where they were found. The situation is that of Jer. 34:7 
when. of all the Judean cities aside from Jerusalem, only Lachish and 

Azekah still held out. 

Now an additional ray of light has fallen upon a slightly earlier 
phase of the drama. It is in the form of a papyrus fragment discovered 
in 1942 at Saqqara (Memphis) in Egypt during the course of excavations 
conducted there by Zaki Saad Effendi. Now in the Museum in Cairo, 





14. A common expression in the Old Testament. 
15. Cf. Psalm 18:5 which is almost identical with this couplet. 


1. The bibliography on the Lachish letters is rather extensive. Let the reader consult Haupert, 
BA, 1.4, pp. 30-32; Albright. Bulletin of the ASOR, 70. pp. 11-17, etc. 

2. <A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘‘Un papyrus arameen d’epoque Saite decouvert a Saqaqarah,’’ Semitica I 
(1948). pp. 43-68; H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘An Aramaic Contemporary of the Lachish Letters,”’ 
Bulletin of the ASOR, 111 (1948), pp. 24-27. Future undocumented references to either of 
the above scholars will refer, respectively, to these articles. 

3. Dupont-Sommer reads ‘‘to the Lord of the kings.’’ but Ginsberg (mote 5) seems to be 

correct. The title is equivalent to that used by the Ptolemies, Kurios basileion, and signifies 

the ancient Pharaonic claim to be the ‘‘Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt."’ 

The expression is that used in Deut. 11:21. Ps. 89:29, Ecclus. 45:15. 
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it was published in 1948 by A. Dupont- -“Sommer and more recently 
discussed by H. L. Ginsberg.’ It is written in Aramaic in a form of 
the ‘square’ (Assyrian) script, which subsequently displaced the older 
Phoenician characters as a vehicle for the writing of Hebrew, and 
with which we are familiar from our Hebrew Bibles. It is a letter from 
one of the Palestinian kinglets to the Pharaoh imploring his aid against 
the king of Babylon. Unfortunately the papyrus is badly damaged. It 
consists of nine lines, which seems to be all that were originally there, 
but the sheet has been torn in the middle and the left half lost, so 
that only the first part of each line is present. In addition there are 
obszurities, line 5 being so badly preserved that only one word can 





de. 


Fig. 6 The Palestine Museum in Jerusalem. (Photo John C. Trever) 


be made out. But we ought, nevertheless, to be grateful; only in Egypt, 
where the climate is so dry, would such a papyrus fragment have been 
preserved at all. 

I 


Following is the text of the letter as given by Ginsberg. It will 
be realized that the words in brackets represent the missing half of 
the page and have been supplied from conjecture. 


(1) To Lord of Kingdoms’, Pharaoh, thy servant Adon king of 
|Ashkelon (?). May X (i.e. the name of a god or goddess), the lord of] 
(2) heaven and earth, and Baalshemain [the great] god [make the 
throne of Lord of Kingdoms] (3) Pharaoh enduring as the days of 
heaven.‘ That [I have written to my lord is to inform thee that the 
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troops] (4) of the king of Babylon have advanced as far as Aphek 
and have be[gun to .............. PRES ] they have taken [.............. 
SOP Cacciiccs |. (6) For Lord of Kingdoms, Pharaoh, knows that [thy| 
servant [cannot stand alone against the king of Babylon. May it there- 
tore please him] (7) to send a force to succor me. Let him not 
forsake m[e. For thy servant is loyal to my lord] (8) and thy servant 
remembers his kindness, and this region’ [is my lord’s possession. But 
if the king of Babylon takes it, he will set up] (9) a governor in the 
Jand and*® ........0...... ASSIS REN 


That the letter was sent from Palestine or Syria there can be 
no doubt. An appeal to Egypt for help against the Babylonian army 
would make no sense from any other quarter. Further, the name of the 
sender, Adon, fits in well with the onomasticon (lists of known names ) 
of both Canaanites and Hebrews. Presumably it is a hypocoristicon 
(ie. an abbreviated writing, the name of the diety, which constitutes 
the latter part, being omitted). Phoenician inscriptions give us such 
names as Adoni-baal, Adoni-eshmun, etc; the Bible lists a Canaanite 
king called Adoni-zedek (Jos. 10:1), as well as such good Hebrew names 
as Adonijah, Adoniram, etc. Besides this, the only deity invoked in 
the part of the text that is preserved is that of the active head of the 
Canaanite pantheon, Baalshemain (Lord of the heavens). Long known 
to readers of the Old Testament as a foreign deity, the Ras Shamra 
texts have now clearly illuminated the place and function of Baal in 
the Canaanite religion.’ The name of the other deity referred, to as 
“[....lord of (mistress of)] heaven and earth” is not sure. pont- 
Sommer suggests (p. 47) that it is the Babylonian goddess Ishtar, who 
is known to have borne the title “mistress of heaven and earth”, and 
whose worship, as Ginsberg (note 8) points out, was very popular 
in contemporary Judah (Jer. 7:18, 44: 17-19, “queen of heaven”). But 
it is at least equally likely that some Canaanite deity is intended. 

Of what city Adon was king we are not told. The text breaks 
tantalizingly just at that point. But there is good reason for the sug- 
gestion made by Albright and taken up by Ginsberg that it is Ashkelon. 





Dupont-Sommer, reading different consonants here, gets ‘‘this leader.’’ If Ginsterg (note 4c) 

is correct, the meaning is literally ‘‘this isle,’’ which is like the expression which Isaiah 

(20:6) used of his own tiny land. 

6. Dupont-Sommer, partly on _the basis of a different interpretation of some of the words. 

partly on conjecture, has ‘‘f[and they have punished] the governor with death, and the 

secretary they have changed ...... [.....”"" The writer will not attempt to decide, but he 

feels that the reading is too uncertain to bear the deductions which Dupont-Sommer lays 

upon it (p. 61). 

To supply a bibliography would be out of place here. The writer suggests Albright, Archae- 

ology and the Religion of Israel, 1942, Ch. III; or, for a popular treatment, Gordon, The 

Living Past, 1941, Ch. VII. 

8. Cf. Wright-Filson. The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, p. 107; F. M. Abel, 
Geographie de la Palestine, II, p. 246. 

9. Cf. the translation of Esarhaddon’s inscription, line 16, in H. Gressman, Alterientalische 
Texte zum Alten Testament, 1926, p. 358. 

10. The editorial note in Jer. 47:1 seems to be in error, as the commentators agree. The foe 
in question comes ‘‘out of the north’’ (vs. 2). 

11. Melanges Dussaud, II, p. 298; cf. Ginsberg, note 7 and Albright’s comments there. These 

tablets also yield important evidence concerning the deported king Jehoiachin; cf. Albright. 


BA, V.4, pp. 49-55. 
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King Adon states that the Babylonians have already reached Aphek. 
Since the Babylonian invasion moved into Syria and Palestine from 
the north, it seems likely that Aphek lay to the north of the city where 
Adon ruled. The situation is complicated by the fact that the Bible 
knows of at least four Apheks: one in the tribe of Asher (Jos. 19:30), 
one east of the sea of Galilee (I Kings 20:26), one in Phoenicia near 
Byblos (Jos. 13:4), and one on the plain of Sharon (Jos. 12:18, I Sam. 
4:1, 29:1).’ It is probable, however, that this last is the Aphek of our 
text. It is to be found at Rasel-Ain (N. T. Antipatris) some 10 miles 
N. of Lydda. The Old Testament knew it as the base of Philistine 
operations against Israel, and it is probably the “Apqu (Aphek) belong- 
ing to the territory of the land of Sama(ria)” through which Esarhaddon 
marched en route to his invasion of Egypt in 671.’ 

But if the Aphek on the coastal plain is in question, and Adon’s 
city is to be sought south of it, then the latter must have been 
one of the cities of the Philistine plain. Now the five great cities of 
the Philistines were Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron and Gath. But Gaza 
had been the Egyptian residency in Palestine and, even if the Egyptian 
troops had abandoned it at the time of Adon’s plea for aid, it would 
hardly have had a native king of its own. Gath drops from history after 
its capture by Uzziah (II Chr. 26:6). Ashdod, ravaged by the Assyrian 
Sargon (Isa. 20:1), as was Ekron by Sennacherib, was (according to 
Herodotus, II, 157) taken by Psammetichus I of Egypt (663-609) after 
a bitter siege; probably it now lay in ruins (cf. “remnant of !Ashdod” Jer. 
25:20). This leaves Ashkelon, on the seacoast some 12 miles NE of 
Gaza, as the most likely possibility, a supposition which, if correct, 
ties in well with the doom pronounced on Ashkelon in Jer. 47 (esp. 
vs. 5,7).” 

Further support comes from tablets from Babylon published by 
Ernst Weidner.” Here are mentioned, among captives living in Babylon, 
two “sons of Aga’, the king of Ashkelon”. Besides these princes there 
are mentioned “foremen of the Ashkelonian”, “Ashkelonian seamen”, etc. 
So we have evidence that princes of Ashkelon, together with skilled ele- 
ments of the population had been deported to Babylon before 592, 
just as was done to the people of Jerusalem (II Kings 24:14). No 
other Philistine city is mentioned in these tablets. It is possible that 
Aga’ still reigned in Ashkelon at the time, the two princes being host- 
ages. If so, Aga’ must have been the successor of Adon, set up as a 
Babylonian vassal, like Zedekiah of Judah, after his predecessor had 
been made to pay for his loyalty to the Egyptian cause. 

0 





It is, therefore, possible with some confidence to place the letter 
of Adon in its context in history. The king of Babylon can only be 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Pharaoh in question is almost certainly Necho II 
(609-595). The letter is thus an additional footnote to the events of 
II Kings 23-24. When Assyrian power tottered after the death of 
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Asshurbanapal (626), Egypt entertained the dream of recreating the 
vmpire which the Pharaohs of the XVIII Dynasty had held, up to the 
Euphrates river. For this reason Psammetichus 1 moved into Palestine 
as the Assyrians lost control, and subsequently Egyptian troops were 
sent to aid Assyria against Babylonians and the Medes in the hour 
of her extremity. The same policy was followed by Necho, whose 
soldiers aided the remnant of the Assyrian army in an effort to retake 
Harran in 609. Meanwhile Josiah hoped not only to rule over a free 
Judah, but also to unite the remains ot the defunct northern state under 
the throne of David at Jerusalem, as the extent of his reform (II Kings 
23:15-20) shows. This is why he attempted to head off Necho’s army 
at Megiddo — an effort which cost his life (II Kings 23:28-30). Judah 
then passed into the Egyptian orbit, Jehoahaz being deposed and led 
away to Egypt, Jehoiakim made king in his place and the land placed 
under tribute (II Kings 23:31-35). It may be assumed that the Philistine 
kings such as Adon had already suffered a similar fate. 

All this was reversed by the crushing defeat which Nebuchadnezzar 
dealt Necho at Carchemish in 605." Although Nebuchadnezzar was 
prevented from following his advantage at once, owing to the death 
of his father Nabopolassar, by 603/2 his armies had returned and had 
rolled the last vestiges of Egyptian power out of Asia. The petty states 
of Palestine now became vassals of the Babylonian. Jehoiakim of Judah 
gave in along with the rest, for II Kings 24:1 states that he served the 
king of Babylon three years before the rebellion that cost Judah so 
dearly. Adon of Ashkelon, however, appears to have chosen to resist, 
banking on Egyptian aid which, as always, came too little and too late, 
if at all. It could, of course, be argued that Adon submitted to Nebuchad- 
nezzar only subsequently to rebel, as did Jehoiakim. If so, the letter 
must date ca. 600-598. But the tone of the letter, fragmentary as it is, sug- 
gests the plea of a loyal vassal of Egypt who fears Babylonian advance, 
rather than a rebel against Babylonian authority appealing to the 
Pharaoh for aid. A date ca. 603/2 for the letter is, therefore, better. 

Had Adon had a Hebrew prophet in his court he would at least 
have been warned. For always the prophets pointed out the folly of 
counting on Egypt. Isaiah thought it both foolish and impious during 
the crisis of 701 when Sennacherib’s army “came down like a wolf on 
the fold” (Isa. 30, 31), as he had previously when Sargon’s troops 
appeared in the vicinity (Isa. 20); Egypt is a bruised reed (Isa. 36:6): 
if a man leans on it, it will break and pierce his hand. Jeremiah had 
equally few illusions as his advice to Zedekiah, who was in turn listening 
to the Lorelei song (this time of Hophra) makes clear (Jer. 37:6; 
ch. 27). While the prophets were by no means moved to give their 





12. We follow the usual interpretation here, holding that the editorial gloss in Jer. 46:2 is 
accurate, against Dupont-Sommer (p. 57 ff) who, on the basis of a statement of Berossus 
quoted by Josephus, holds that Necho was crushed in 609. Cf. Albright, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 51 (1932), pp. 86ff, on the question. 
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advice merely by a shrewd look at the political weather, it was as 
political advice, none the less excellent. But poor Adon had no prophet 
to tell him; maybe he would not have listened anyhow. The kings of 
Judah certainly did not, as the book of Jeremiah as well as the Lachish 
letters (III, 14-16, which tells of the mission of Coniah ben Elnathan 
to Egypt in the last days of Zedekiah) tell us. 


Ill 


Our Papyrus is important from another point of view. Not only 
is it (with the possible exception of a mutilated fragment from the 


The Dome of the Rock in the ancient Temple area in Jerusalem. (Photo John C. Trever) 


Assyrian period, cf. Dupont-Sommer p.44) by almost a century the 
oldest Aramaic papyrus now known, but it is also a new illustration 
of the international importance of the Aramaic language. Adon pre- 
sumably spoke some dialect of Canaanite; Pharaoh spoke Egyptian. 
Yet Adon wrote neither in his own tongue nor that of his lord, but 
in Aramaic. In this respect the letter is a parallel to the Amarna letters 
of the 14th century, written by Canaanite kings to the Egyptian court 
in Akkadian cuneiform. It illustrates, then, the fact that Aramaic was 
already before the end of the 7th century becoming the international 


language of state. 
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It has long been known that Aramaic became the official language 
of the Persian empire, at least in its western part, almost a century 
later. But until now it had not been dreamed that this development 
had begun so early. It is true that Aramaic had begun to enjoy wide 
use as a commercial language in the Assyrian empire since the 
Sargonids,” as Aramaic “dockets” (abstracts of contents) on cuneiform 
business documents show. It would seem from II Kings 18:36 (=Isa. 
36:11) that by the end of the 8th century highly placed personages 
(in this case Assyrians and Hebrews) might be expected to converse 
in Aramaic. And an ostracon from Asshur of the mid-7th century con- | 
tains the correspondence of one Assyrian official with another — in 
Aramaic. But this letter of Adon is the first evidence that Aramaic had 
begun to oust Akkadian as the language of official diplomatic corre- 
spondence before the Persian period. The horizon of this development 
is thus pushed back the best part of a century. Indeed it is probable, 
though not proved, that the Babylonians administered the western part, 
at least, of their empire in Aramaic and that the Persians merely took 
over the existing custom together with much of its machinery. 

While the letter here in question does not throw direct or decisive 
light on the question of the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, 
it will perhaps serve as an additional warning against overmuch skepti- 
cism. This is neither the time nor the place to open such a question. 
Yet the Aramaic of Ezra (4:8-6:18, 7:12-26), which contains correspond- 
ence purportedly with the Persian court and in Aramaic, and which 
has been branded as a forgery by such able scholars as C. C. Torrey 
(Ezra Studies, 1910, pp. 140 ff.) and R. H. Pfeiffer (Introduction to 
the Old Testament, 1941, pp. 816 ff.), takes on a more authentic flavor 
with each such discovery. Again, that courtiers should address Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Aramaic as the story in Dan. 2:4 has it, no longer appears 
at all surprising (cf. Bowman, op. cit. p. 76). All in all, if Adon was 
not able to save his royal skin by his letter to the Pharaoh, we remain 
very glad that he wrote it. 








NEW BOOK OF PROFESSOR W. F. ALBRIGHT 


What promises to be Professor Albright’s most popular book has 
just been published. That is his new Archaeology of Palestine in the 
Penguin book series. Subscribers are herewith informed that they may 
obtain copies after July 1st at the regular cost of 75c plus ten cents 
postage by sending an order to the office of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. Because the book is being sold at list price plus 
postage, orders not accompanied by payment cannot be filled. 


13. For a recent and clear statement of the relevant evidence, see R. A. Bowman, ‘‘Aramea 
Aramaic and the Bible,’’ Jour.of Near Eastern Studies, VIF (1948), pp. 65-90. 








